Ellen Terry, writing of her marriage to Watts in after years, says that in
many ways it was a happy one. This was a generous exaggeration, very natu-
ral in a woman who on her own confession was always "incapable of sustain-
ing a resentment." Mrs Watts, aged sixteen, may have been too young and
flighty to be trusted with the usual prerogatives of a wife, but she was kept
in a state of tutelage at Little Holland House, for which neither her youth
nor her temperament provide an excuse. "The Signer," as Watts was called by
his friends, was surrounded by a little court of married women of his own
age, presided over by "Beauty" (Mrs Prinsep), who seem to have made it
their business to keep his child-wife in order. She was subjected to a humiliat-
ing surveillance and had strict injunctions not to open her mouth in the pres-
ence of distinguished guests. No doubt Ellen Terry was a trial to the Signor
and his court. The story that she once bounded into the room after a dinner-
party at Little Holland House, dressed as Cupid (Cupids in those days were
dressed, not undressed) may be apocryphal, but the girl who at Freshwater
preferred larking with the young Tennysons to sitting sedately in the draw-
ing-room listening to their father's conversation, is very likely to have incurred
the displeasure of crabbed age by some such childish prank.
Nevertheless Mrs Watts appears to have been genuinely surprised and mor-
tified when she found that Mr Watts wanted to get rid of her. She loved and
admired him, was happy in his studio where she sat to him almost continu-
ously during her brief married life, and was far too innocent to realise the
situation. The exact incident which led to the separation was hushed up by
the Litde Holland House court. It was discreditable to the husband, not to
the wife. That his treatment of her weighed heavily on his conscience is evi-
dent in the letters he wrote to her between the years 1882 and 1886. Generous
again to a fault, Ellen Terry speaks of his "chivalrous assumption of blame."
But there was no assumption about it, He knew he was to blame, and entreated
her forgiveness. She exculpated him, but he never exculpated himself, although
in one letter he expresses his gratitude that "I shall not carry out of the world
the sense that any malediction will follow me now that you do not think
unkindly of me."
This strange correspondence, begun after Ellen Terry's divorce and second
marriage, proves among other things that Watts was astounded at the develop-
ment of mental powers in his former wife, the existence of which he had
never discerned in her youth. The writer of these wonderful letters to him
was the girl he had thought should be seen not heard! She was seen by him
to some purpose, let it be admitted. His pictures of her are among his best
works, the only ones which have stood the test of time.
9. The parts played by Ellen Terry during the period covered by Chapter
II were: Hector Melrose ("Home for the Holidays,'* 2859); Giles, Harry
James, etc. ("Distant Relations," 1859); Mabel Valecrusis ("A Lesson for
Life," 1860); Sarah Janes ("Nine Points of the Law/1 1861); Puck ("Mid-
summer's Eve," 1861); Clementine ("Attar Gull,*' 1861); Sophia Steinbach
("All in the Dark," 1861); Rosetta ("A Thumping Legacy," 1861); Letty
Briggs ("The Governor's Wife," 1861); Sophie Western ("Bamboozling,"
52